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visible when the patient looks down, a compressive bandage is applied, which 
ii removed two hours subsequently, to allow a second application of the sul¬ 
phate of eserine. A considerable myosis is thus obtained, which lasts longer 
than the twenty-four hours usually required for closure of the wound. Wecker 
states that no irritation is caused by a fresh neutral solution of sulphate of 
eserine, but gives no statistics of the results obtained by this method. 

W. F. N. 


Art. XXXII. — Clinique Ophthalmologique du Dr. de Wecker. Par Dr. 

Masselon, Chef du Clinique. 8vo. pp. 32. Paris, 1874. 

These statistics of operations at the clinic of Dr. Wecker show a total of 670 
operations for the year 1874, and the writer considers it necessary to apologize 
for their limited number by stating that during five months Dr. Wecker was 
absent from his clinic on account of sickness. Of this series 204 were opera¬ 
tions for cataract, and of these 179 were senile cataract, operated by the peri¬ 
pheric linear method. 0 f the latter eleven (6 per cent.) have been lost sight of, 
so that there remain 1G8 to be accounted for. Of this number (viz., 168), 156, 
or 92.85 per cent., recovered with vision, varying from j—; 3 (or 1.19 per 
cent.) lost their eyes from suppuration of the cornea, and 9 (5.35 per cent.) 
had closure of the pupil. 

Among 135 iridectomies, we find 39 for optical and 96 for antiphlogistic pur¬ 
poses. Of the latter only 1 for acute glaucoma, 31 for glaucoma simplex, 6 
for chronic inflammatory glaucoma, and 24 for irido-keratitis. We find 16 
iridotomies, of which 2 were for congenital luxation of the lens, and 1 for 
zonular cataract. 

In one of the former the slit in the iris was made inwards and downwards 
(the luxation being upwards and outwards), with great success. Before the 

operation there was a myopia ^r, with an acuity of vision After obtaining 

a clear pupil below the lens with + ^ V in right eye was and in left eye §. 

The writer quotes Mooren and Rothmund, in commendation of this operation 
(iridotomy), lately revised and systematized by Wecker, the former specially 
lauding it in cases of secondary cataract. 

A case of advancement of the internal rectus after its complete detachment 
by a blow from a pump handle, is recounted at length, with a new instrument 
for seizing the muscle, a sort of brise-pierre hook. A successful case of kera- 
toconus is given where the apex of the cone was cut off, and the resulting ulcer, 
after cauterizations with nitrate of silver, was slit up in the method introduced 
by Saimisch for serpiginous corneal ulcers. A year later the cornea had flat¬ 
tened, with a small leucoma, and vision was improved. The report advocates 
the slitting of detached retina with needles, although admitting the frequent 
futility of the attempt, and gives an unsuccessful case where there was a 
large detachment of long standing, with numerous vitreous opacities. Apropos 
of retinal detachments, Dr. Masselon dilates on the proper method of taking 
the field of vision, and on account of its rapidity, advocates taking the field on 
a blackboard, and converting the result by calculation into corresponding field 
as given by a perimeter. The method used is that previously given by Dor, 
in the Archiv fur Opthalmologie, xix. 3, p. 319. No reference is made to the 
.curved blackboard introduced for the purpose by Scherk, which allows the 
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field to be taken with the same accuracy as the perimeter, and with the same 
rapidity as a blackboard or other campimeter. 

The subject of dermic and conjunctival grafts is discussed, and the author, 
although admitting that the method is confessedly unsuccessful in general sur¬ 
gery, maintains that, owing to the usually smaller amount of surface to be 
covered, it may still be of use in eye surgery. He thinks that amputated limbs 
should furnish most of the material, and relates, as proving the practicability 
of obtaining live integument by purchase, that he has recently seen sales of it 
among the patients at the clinic at the rate of ten francs the square centimetre. 

Dr. Masselon claims that the transplantation of the conjunctiva of the rabbit 
has been twice successful at Wecker’s clinic, with a view of enlarging a socket 
sufficiently to allow the use of an artificial eye, and believes that in spite of 
the ultimate disappearance of the animal tissue there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that such grafts are successful in preventing the reunion of the lids with 
the ball, or with the stump left by injury or operation. 

He concludes his report by quoting the cases reported by Illing of Vienna, 
who used for his grafts, in one instance, mucous membrane from the mouth, and 
in another, mucous membrane from the vagina. Although so successful in 
inducing his patients to part with portions of their skin for the benefit of 
others, bethinks the proposal of Becker to induce patients with blind eyes to 
part with a portion of their conjunctiva will necessarily be unsuccessful, and 
believes that experience will determine whether it is best, in order to obtain 
grafts, to have recourse to the conjunctiva of animals, to other mucous surfaces, 
or to conjunctiva from other individuals. W. P. N. 


Art. XXXIII. — Cyclopedia of tl\c Practice of Medicine. Edited by Dr. II. 
Vox Ziemssen, Professor of Clinical Medicine in Munich, Bavaria. Vol. III. 
Chronic Infectious Diseases. By Prof. Christian Baumler, of Erlangen; 
Prof. Arnold Heller, of Kiel; and Prof. Otto Bollinger, of Munich. 
Translated by Arthur H. Nichols, M.D., of Boston; William Ash- 
bridge, M.D., of Philadelphia; James G. Hyndman, M.D., of Cincinnati; 
and Edward B. Bronson, M.D., and Edward L. Keyes, M.D., of New 
York. Albert H. Buck, M.D., of New York, Editor of American edition. 
8vo. pp. xii., 612. New York : William Wood & Co., 1815. 

The third volume of this admirable series contains articles on the chronic 
infectious diseases. Under this head Dr. Ziemssen includes—1, syphilis; 

2, infection by animal poisons, viz., glanders, anthrax, hydrophobia, the foot 
and mouth disease, and infection by the bite or sting of poisonous animals; 

3, diseases from migratory parasites, such as the Echinococcus, the Cysti- 
cercus cellulosse, and the Trichina. The subject of syphilis has been com¬ 
mitted to Prof. Baumler, who has left nothing to be desired in the manner 
in which he has done his work. We are acquainted with no other treatise in 
which the student will find contained, in a comparatively small space, as much 
useful information in regard to all that relates to this disease. He regards 
syphilis as “ a chronic, infectious disease, whose course, though protracted, is 
not, on this account, less typical than that of other infectious diseases." 
“ But in this disease,” he adds, “ the different stages lie so far removed from 
each other that the connection between their symptoms is not at once mani¬ 
fest.” This is precisely the same view as Mr. Hutchinson has taken in his 



